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As always with the publications of the State Historical Society of 
Iowa, the book is attractively printed and bound and has an admirable 
index. The failure to include a bibliography is to be deplored, and the 
grouping of the notes and references at the end would seem to be an 
unnecessary concession to the popular reader. This sensitive personage, 
who is supposed to be annoyed by foot-notes, will probably be equally 
annoyed by the reference numbers, which run to four figures. 

Solon J. Buck. 

Life of Henry Winter Davis. By Bernard C. Steiner. (Balti- 
more: John Murphy Company. 1916. Pp. 416.) 

Some time in the revolving years a man child will be born in these 
United States equipped by happy chance with the unique combination of 
qualities that will enable him to make intelligible to the ordinary his- 
torical mind the politics of the border slave states during the Civil War 
and the Reconstruction. Pending the arrival of this exceptional person 
we have to welcome with hope, however surely doomed to evanescence, 
any volume that may dissipate any small part of the fog that envelops 
the subject. 

Prima facie Dr. Steiner's Life of Henry Winter Davis should let in 
a strong light on some of the darkest places of politics in Maryland. 
Davis was one of the most prominent lawyers in the state, and he repre- 
sented a Baltimore district in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton during most of the stirring decade 1855-1865. He had earlier been 
a Whig, he entered Congress as an American, or Know-Nothing, and 
when his legislative career ended he was a member of the Union party, 
though violently antagonistic to the chief of that party, Abraham Lin- 
coln. To the richness of political experience suggested by this variety 
of party affiliation was added the peculiar flavor of public life that Balti- 
more contributed at this period. The salient feature of that city's poli- 
tics was the activity of certain groups of citizens associated under such 
cheerful and inspiring names as "Plug Uglies" and "Blood Tubs". 
The methods of these groups fulfilled the suggestion of their names. 
Davis was an aristocrat by temper and training, distinguished for 
reasoning and eloquence that made their chief appeal always to the 
cultivated intelligence. It was much debated in his day how such a man 
succeeded as he did in dominating the brutal forces of his constituency. 
Dr. Steiner gives little more information on this point than is contained 
in one of Davis's speeches in the House of Representatives — a speech 
that manifests more partizan zeal than historical candor. 

The other salient matter of interest in Davis's political life was his 
bitter hostility to Lincoln, culminating in the famous attack on the Presi- 
dent in 1864, when the first project of Congress for reconstruction of the 
Southern States was blocked by a pocket veto. Dr. Steiner presents quite 
frankly the leading facts in this whole matter. Davis, though not a 
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Republican in 1860-1861, was urged for a cabinet position and Lincoln 
preferred Montgomery Blair. This, added to a perhaps natural antip- 
athy of the Davis temperament and that of Lincoln, seems to have 
determined the pretty steady criticism directed at the administration 
throughout the war by the Maryland member. The violent attack on 
Lincoln in the well-known Wade-Davis manifesto of August 8, 1864, 
not only failed utterly to discredit the President, but caused the termina- 
tion of Davis's service in Congress. 

To many the most interesting and instructive chapters of Dr. Stein- 
er's book will be the first three. These consist of notes on Davis's early 
life written by himself shortly before his death. The opening sentences 
give to the sensitive reader as clear an insight into the writer's character 
and temperament as all the rest of the book. 

I am now forty-eight years old. 

The glories of the world have passed before me, but have not lighted 
on my head. 

I have lived during great events in which I have not been permitted 
to be an actor. 

When a man of forty-eight begins a retrospect of his life in this 
key, one can foresee at once a tale of disappointed ambition. The notes 
end when Davis has reached the age of twenty-three. The actual events 
of the boy's life are not distinctive of the man, but the spirit in which 
they are presented is eloquent of the future. 

Dr. Steiner's own chapters are shaped in an endeavor to write the 
life " in the mannef of Tacitus and Plutarch, rather than in that of the 
modern biographer" (preface). Competent critics will doubtless differ 
as to the degree of success achieved; but I think there will be substan- 
tial agreement that Dr. Steiner's preparatory diet of the Roman and the 
Greek writers consisted more of the nutritious than the juicy portions of 
their output. Davis's career is exhibited in a series of chapters fixed 
by the successive Congresses of which he was a member, and the bulk 
of the matter in each chapter consists of digests of his speeches, illus- 
trated by numerous quotations. The quotations in many cases are 
highly interesting. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Caribbean Interests of the United States. By Chester Lloyd Jones, 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
(New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1916. Pp. x, 379.) 

In what the author of this volume calls the Caribbean region, there 
are eleven countries oi distinct nationality; nine colonies, British, 
French, Dutch, and Danish; and one possession of the United States. 
The geographical location and commercial importance of the Mexican 
state of Yucatan would seem to give it a proper place on the list, but it 
is not included. Professor Jones believes that " the average American 
citizen does not realize the importance of his country's relations with 



